ECONOMICS AND. CONSCIENCE: 
A FARMER LOOKS AT THE AGRICULTURAL LABOR PROBLEM 
By Fred Van Dyke ' a 
If you had asked me, ten years ago, or even five years ago, to speak on the 
“agricultural labor problem," I would have spoken to you about my difficulties in locating 
and holding reliable workers, and I would have talked about my troubles in meeting produc- 
tion costs, of which labor costa are the largest single element. To most farmers, these 
are still the core of the "farm labor problem": obtaining enough qualified workers, pay~ 


ing the bills. However, I have now come to the view that these difficulties are mere 


symptoms,.and that they miss the essential point. To my mind, the essence of the farm 


labor problem may be summed up very Briefly in the following way: agriculture is disor- 


ganized. From this central problem, a great many other problems follow -= including those 
which farmers traditionally complain about, and a number of otherswhich I propose to 
discuss this evening. 

You will perhaps wonder what has happened which has caused me to view this matter 
in such a different light than I did a few years ago. I would have to say that the change 
in my thinking is the result cf two types of influences: the first is economic analysis; 
the second, I must call conscience. 

As a citizen of this democratic country, as a Christian, simply as a human being, my 
conscience was increasingly troubled over the years by the evidence I saw of basic human 
damage to the men, women, and children who cultivate and harvest the crops in San Joaquin 
County where I have farmed for over 14 years. Let me give you just one example of the 
human damage which has forced me to look into my own conscience. Not too long ago, I 
noticied a farm worker's car parked beside the road, not more than a mile and a half from 
where I live. Do you know what I found inside that stifling car? -Three little children, 
the youngest -- a baby not more than a year old -= was screaming from pain. The flesh 
on the lower part of its body was raw because it had diarrhea and had been soiling itself 
all day without being cleansed or changed, The next oldest == a youngster about three or 


four years old -- was burning with the highest fever I have ever felt in any child. 
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The third child was a little boy of perhaps five or six. He was unconscious and he 
might have been dead. Would you like to know what the parents were doing? The parents 
were out picking cherries so that Americans could enjoy that luxury fruit at their break- 
fast tables, or on top of their banana splits, or in their Manhattan cocktails. 

No system can bé tolerated within which such things are possible. I do not care 
what arguments the Associated Farmers and Farm Bureau may advance. They complain about 
a "cost=price squeeze." They claim that agriculture is “unique” because it deals with 
perishable commodities. They complain about the unpredictability of the weather. All 
his is so much sophistry, rationalization, and evasion. All of it is irrelevant when 
compared to even one single child weeping from hunger or from pain. The moral argument, 
the humanitarian argument, closes debate without any further evidence required. The argu- 
ment based upon conscience demands -- and I say demands -- that existing arrangements in 
agricultural labor be rethought and rebuilt from the very ground up. The entaan of how 
this is to be done is secondary. The first step is to recognize that it must be done. 
Then ways will be found. If you agree with me that man is, at least when he has to be, 
a reasonable enimal, then you will agree with me that things which must be done can be 


done. 


This brings me to the second line of thought I should like to pursue with you this 


evening. As I have studied the farm labor problem increasingly closely over the years, 

I have grown conviricsd there are very sound and very compelling reasons to believe that 

existing farm labor policies and practices not only should be, but can be, basically re- 
constructed. Most of these reasons are economic in nature. I should like to devote the 
remainder of my remarks to discussing some of them with you. 

(1) In our national magazines, in political speeches, almost everywhere we turn, 
we hear more and more about the problem of overproduction of farm commodities. Actually, 
the problem is more one of underconsumption than of overproduction. Nearly two billion 
people in the world have less than enough to eat at the same time that warehouses in the 


United States are overflowing with food that we cannot use. True, most of these are non- 


perishable commodities, whereas most of the major crops grown in California are perishable. 
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We cannot ship fresh asparagus, peaches, and tomatoes to India. Nonetheless, I regard the \ 
‘problems faced by growers of perishable crops as basically the same asthe problems of 
‘Brain, cotton, and tobacco growers: namely, an imbalance between supply. and demand. Like- | 
wise, the solution is, at bottom, the same: improved distribution and increased consumption, 
I suggest that when it comes to improved distribution and consumption of fruits and vege- 
tables, it is not necessary for us to look overseas for new markets. There are: large pods 
of poverty within the population of the United States in which fruits and vegetalbes are 


underconsumed. And, incredible as it seems to me even &s I say these words, the largest 


such pocket af underconsumption consists of the very people who produce fruits and vege~ 


tables through their labor: hired farm workers. Think what a difference it would make to | 


San Joaquin County asparagus growers if California's 400,000 agricultural wage workers and | 
their dependents began eating asparagus. Think what a boon to California cling peach 
growers if the country’s two and a quarter million agricultural wage workers: and their 
dependents were able to supplement their starch diets with a can of peaches: every other 
week. This alone would increase the market for canned cling peaches by 10%! 

This, then, is my first economic reason for supporting improvements in farm wages: 
increased purchasing power among farm workers would, to a large extent, go toward increased 
consumption of the products grow2 in California. It is terribly ironic that the producers 
of these crops are fighting vigorously against the farm labor movement. Other classes of 
businessmen fought equally vigorously during the 1930°s against such improvements as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, but most have learned in the past twenty-five years that cheap 
labor is a false economy. Tomato growers can learn from textile manufacturers, apricot 
growers from automobile manufacturers, that it does little good to put an attractive pro-~ 
duct onthe market if people cannot afford to buy it. 

(2) As-an employer, and a modsst-sized businessman, I believe firmily in the free 
enterprise system. Although I myself at one time employed Mexican Nationals, I no longer 
do so, because the bracero program is, in addition to being morally repulsive, a direct 
and massive denial of the free enterpreise system. It is astonishing that farm spokesmen 
who are loudest in their demands for "freedom from government regulation” are equally loud 


in their demands for foreign contract labor. The bracero program, totally upsets the normal, 
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healthy operations of a free economy. Ordinarily, the laws of supply and demand work in 


the following ways: a given industry must compete with other industries for a labor supply; 
the cost of labor serves as a natural brake against overpraduction and hence against de-= 
pressed prices. Public Law 78, passed by the U.S. Congress in 1951, in effect repeals 
these ancient and healthy laws of supply and demand. Public Law 78 was created at the 
insistence of large-scale growers and processors. It was obviously intended as an anti-~ 
labor device. There can be no doubt it has hurt farm workers, and hurt them badly. But 
it has taught this perhaps even more important lesson: when you tamper with fundamental 
economic laws, you end up hurting yourself more than anybody else. 

Let me illustrate my point by discussing what has twepned in tomatoes. This is a 
subject about which I feel I can speak with some assurance, since I myself grew tomatoes 


for many years, until I was forced out by the chaos of the industry. Before the wides~ 


/ _pread use of braceros, we tomato grwoers used to get about $30 a ton from the canneries. 
At that price, we were able to make a reasonable profit. In those days, there was a 
ot aie between what we.were producing and the Aieeeniite demand for canned tomatoes. 

We planted about 25,000 acres of tomatoes in San Joaquin County, which yielded between 
350,000 and 400,00 tons. We paid our workers about 18 cents a box -= sometimes more -~ and 
at this rate had no difficulty finding the 65000 workers necessary to bring in the crop, 
1951, the first year of Public Law 78, saw the beginning of a number of changes. About 
2,500 braceros were used that year. Acreages and tonnage increased. The next year saw 
a sharp decline in the cannery price of tomatoes. Growers responded by slashing wages, 

which by 1954 had declined to 11¢ a box, and growers tried to keep their heads above 

water by increasing their plantings. In 1956, nearly 50,000 acres of tomatoes were 

planted, with a production of nearly 1,000,000 tons: over twice the pre-bracero figure. 

Did this orgy of tomato production bear any relationship to the demand for tomatoes? It 

did not. It bore a relationship to nothing but the existence of a labor force which was 
available in unlimited numbers, at whatever wages tomato growers cared to offer. My fellow 
growers and I thought we would make a killing by taking advantage of this cheaf labor supply, 


furnished to us through the courtesy of the federal government. In fact, we very nearly 


killed off the tomato industry in the most important tomato growing county in the United 
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States. Since 1955, the price of tomatoes has hovered around $22 a ton, and I can assure 


you that this figure does not provide a reasonable return to the average grower. 

But ina id learned our painful lesson in elementary economics? I regret to say 
that we evidently have not.~-I-read in the paper just yesterday that 97% of the tomatoes 
grown in our area this year are being harvested by Mexican contract workers. 

(3) There is one cure, and one cure only, for such senselessmess in agricultural 
production, md that is planning. As I have said, I believe sincerely in free enterprise. 
There is nothing inconsistent between this belief and a belief in planning. I am not 
suggesting that anybody from the U.S. Department of Agriculture tell me and my neighbor 
how many acres of tomatoes we can:plant. I am suggesting that my neighbor and I, and our 
fellow farmers, sit down within the next few weeks, and begin talking about what has 
happened to the tomato industry; how large the canners’® backlogs are; how many tomatoes 
the American people are likely to consume next year, taking into account population 
increases, economic tendencies, and trends in popular taste; how many tomatoes we should 
plant to meet the needs of the consuming public; when we should plant them; what variétlies 
we should plant; and so forth. Ae 

Let us assume that careful pvettee indicated tomatoes were being overproduced in 
San Joaquin County by 20%. Would this mean that each farmer presently growing tomatoes 
would grow 20% less? Not at all. Some efficient producere might even grow more. But 
some, who would do better in other crops, should stop growing tomatoes altogether. I 
know of many farmers who are trying to grow tomatoes, whose land is not suitalbe for 
growing tomatoes at all. Maybe they should be growing grapes, or almonds, or something 
else. On the other hand, I know of many farmers who own vineyards, or almond orchards, 
which are marginal, and which are no favor to their owners or to the-industry. They 
should be ripped out and planted to more suitable crops. I am suggesting, in other words, 
that there needs to be planning not only among the growers of each commondity, but between 
the growers of all commodities. 

Farmers should be growing things within ‘a frame of reference with at least three 
limitations: (a) market conditions; (b) limitations of land, climate, and water, (c) their 
own competence. If any one or a combination of these three factors is ignored -=- and all 


three are largely ignored at present -- the result is chaos and anarchy in production, 


and prices so depressed that only large, vertically=integrated, corporate enterprises 
can survive. ¥ 

(4) To date, growers have tried to cope with the vicious circle of disorganization, 
low prices,and low wages, by fighting tooth and nail against the efforts of the workers 
to improve their lot either through self-organization of through political action. Such 
a reaction from growers is tragically misplaced, and can only aggravate the conditions 
which geve it rise. I have come to the conclusion that the kindest thing I can do for 
my fellow growers, myself, and the industry in which I have spent my entire life, is to 
support in every way I can the current efforts of farm workers to improve their wages 
and working conditions. I am conv nced that nothing less than the organization of farm 
workers into effective bargaining units is going to bring about the organization of 
growers themselves into effective groups for the planning of _pro- 
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stores, and wholesalers. In a way, I hate to have to say this. I would like to believe 
that the industry of agriculture might be saved from its foolishness on the strength of 
logic and objective analysis. But I have been forced regretfully to the conclusion that 
too many of my felloy farmers -~ not all, by any means, but too many == have become habi- 
tuated over the years to “going it alone,” and they will apparently not give up this 
habit on the basis of friendly persuasion by me or by anyone else. They will rearrange 
their industry from the ground up -- as it has to be rearranged -- only as they are 
forced to choose between that alternative and going out of business entirely. There is 
only one force in our society of countervailing forces which can bring about this 
change: the force cf organized labor. 

You may say to me, “That will mean giving up freedem and independence.“ I say to 
you that the only freedom:the average farmer has today is the freedom to go broke. And 
I say to you that bankruptcy is the shortest road to slavery. The day that men representing 
me and my fellow farmers sit down across the table from men representing the laborers who 


work for us, will in fact be an Independence Day for farmers. We will be truly free, for 
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the first time in a very real sense. We will be free from worries about where our labor 
supply is to come from. We will be free from the whims of government labor agents who 
‘have no insight whatever into the agricultural industry. And we will be free from our 
cit excesses under a system, or lack of system, which has been marked not by freedom, 
but by license. 


I do not mean to suggest that I support the farm labor movement carte blanche and 


without qualification. I support a reliable and responsible farm labor movement. On the 


‘basis of my observations, I would say the movement is being led by sober and sensible men. 
But I would offer this further advice to my grower friends. When social movements are 
long thwarted and frustrated, they undergo internal changes. If growers continue to deny 
the very possibility cf collective bargaining in agriculture, I do not know what changes 
the future may bring in the leadership or policies of the farm labor movement. If 
asparagus growers in my county of San Joaquin are really interested in an orderly harvest 
of their trop beginning next February, they should begin bargaining with worker represen- 
tatives right now. Cherry growers should begin bargaining, through their association, 
some time in November. And so it should go through the year, with the negotiations 
taking place months in advance, rather than in the orchards and fields at the time crops 
are ripe for harvesting. 

The fact some strikes have taken place this year in the midst of the harvest does 
not suggest to me the farm workers’ union prefers this technique. It suggests this is 
the only technique left when growers’ associations refuse to bargain in good faith in 
advance. 

I leave you, then, with two appeals. First, I appeal to economic reason. I do 
this because I love agriculture, and I want it to survive in dignity. I love placing 
seeds in the earth, and watering them, and helping plants grow, and karvesting the good 
and useful things which they bear. I want to continue in this honorable work, and I 
want my sons to be able to carry it on if they so choose. 


Secondly, I leave you with an appeal to conscience. And I do this because I care 
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about human beings. The men and women and children who are at this moment laboring in 


our fields and orchards and vineyards are just as important as I am == just as important 
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as you are. Perhaps more so. For these are the people spoken of in the Sermon on the 
Mount, they are the meek, the poor in spirit, those who mourn, those who hunger and 


thirst after righteousness. They shall be filled; they shall be comforted; they shall 


come into their rightful inheritance. Little children weeping from pain or hunger or 


loneliness shall no longer be hidden on our back roads, hidden from the eyes of America. 
Their parents ‘shall work pridefully in what is -- or should be == a noble calling: the 
production of our daily bread. That day is coming, and I believe it is coming quickly, 
because America has a conscience, and the American conscience will demand that justice 


be done. 


